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raksteristik der Fraktur (Unter- und Oberlangen, Buchstabenkoppelungen, 
individuelle Mannigfaltigkeit der Einzelformen)^ wodureh bildhaftere 
Wortergruppen entstehen, als bei der vorzugsweise aus Geraden und Kreis- 
eegmenten gebildeten Lateinschrift. 

Der Kachteil der leseteclmiseh primitiven Lateinschrift aber tritt ge- 
rade bei den langen und zusammengesetzten Wortern der deutschen 
Sprache, schroffer als z. B. bei englischen oder franzosisehen, in Kraft. 

§ 6. Die Physiologie ermoglieht also eine Entscheidung der Schrift- 
frage. Die raschere Ermiidung des Anges infolge der grosseren Zabl klei- 
ner Bewegungen entscheidet gegen die Lateinschrift. Was den Einflnss 
der Schrift auf die Kurzsichtigkeit betrifft, so ist nach den neneren augen- 
arztlichen Forschungen die Hauptursache der Kurzsichtigkeit eine ange- 
borne Anlage zu iibermassigem Langenwachstum des Augapfels. Im Ent- 
wicklungsalter, also in der Schulzeit, miissen kleine ruckweise Augenbewe- 
gungen diese Neigung zum Langenwachstum verschlimmernd beeinflussen. 
Das Lesen von Lateindruck wirkt also wegen der dabei erforderten zahl- 
reicheren und kleineren Augenbewegungen auf jeden zur Kuszsichtigkeit 
Veranlagten in besonderem Grade schadigend sein. Es unterliegt ferner 
keinem Zweifel, dass schwachsichtige iVugen besser nur diejenige Schrift- 
art, welche an sich die Augen weniger angreift, lesen sollen. 

§ 7. Aus diesen Grlinden ist flir den Dinick der Schulbiicher vor- 
zugsweise die Verwendung der deutschen Schrift schulhygienisch aufs 
ernstlichste zu fordern. 

Im Vorstehenden ist nur von den eigentlichen Lesebewegungen des 
Auges beim wortlichen Lesen die Eede gewesen, nicht von dem Vorteil, den 
die Fraktur aueh flir das schweifende Lesen, fiir das leichtere tJberfliegen 
einer Buchseite beim Heraussuclien von Stichwortern imd dergl. bietet. 
Hierflir sind besondere Versuchsreihen notig. Auch von der wesentlichen 
Eolle des indirekten Sehens beim Lesen habe ich hier der Klirze halber 
nicht gesprochen, obwohl sich dabei eine weitere wesentliche tJberlegenheit 
der Fraktur ergibt (vergl. hieiiiber vorlaufig Kirschmann a. a. 0.). 



The Man of Affairs and the Man of Study. This was the topic of 
an address delivered before the regular session of the Wednesday Morning 
Club of Eiverside^ California, by Judge J. O, Jenhins, Milwaukee, late of 
the Federal Circuit Court. After having shown, in numerous examples, 
how the work of the man of study of to-day is the foundation for success 
of the business man of tomorrow he comes to the following conclusions 
and exhortations : 

"And now to draw together these scattered threads of thought. I 
simply desire to ask the business man not to forget that he owes a duty to 
the state, to himself, to the past, to the future. 
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The merchant of today is the heir of all the ages. The students of the 
past wrought not for themselves^ but for you. The thoughts conceived in 
the brains of the thinkers of the past^ and brought forth in all the agony 
of a woman in travail, are today pouring wealth in your coffers. You are 
living on the brain of the past. You are merchant princes of today, be- 
cause, and only because, the student, the thinker, the dreamer, have sacri- 
ficed life and comfort and luxurious ease and have lived hard, laborious 
lives in want and in obloquy to study out, to think out, to dream out, those 
secrets of nature which make wealth possible to you; those principles of 
government which ensure your protection in the enjojment of life and 
property ; those principles of life and health which render you able to ac- 
quire wealth and enjoy it. 

"But you ask, what can I do ? Much, if you would. Cease to think 
that trade is the chief end of man. Don't be so ambitious to gain and 
hoard up wealth, that you become blind to your duty as a citizen. Don't 
allow that duty to be vicariously performed by the politician. Let not 
your main ambition be to get rich. Don't you realize the fact that avarice, 
if it once gain possession of a man, will so dwarf his soul that it will not 
be larger than a nickel, and make it so small and mean that at the last day 
it will not be worth the devil's while to claim it as his own? 

^^Be a merchant prince — princely in fortune — that's all right; but 
princely also in all your ways and thoughts, princely in the performance 
of your duties as a member of the body politic, princely in your benefac- 
tions. Take personal interest on the schools, the teachers, the scholars, 
in their welfare and advancement. Your occasional presence in the 
schools ; a word of encouragement from you ; a little timely practical aid 
from you, may spur on to success and honor some struggling youth fired 
with the zeal for knowledge, but handicapped with adverse fortune — some 
embryo Morse, Farrady or Edison, to develop some day into a great bene- 
factor of his race. 

"Phillips Brooks once said ^Who helps a young life helps humanity 
with a distinctness, with an immediateness which no other help given to 
human creatures in any other stage of their life can possibly give again.' 

"Be active and potential to enlarge the means of education. There 
are universities struggling with debt. There are scholarships which might 
be established, as prizes for the poor deserving student. There are profes- 
sorships that might be endowed. And funds should be established for 
original investigation in the different departments of science. Can your 
money be better invested ? It will not give dividends in the usual form, 
but it will yield a thirty-fold revenue in educated skill and power to the 
state. 

^^We all desire the good opinion of our fellows. Some rich men seek 
to build up a posthumous fame by legacies to public uses, through a last 
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will and testament. If yon are moyed to pay any part of your debt to the 
past by benefactions to the cause of education, or by pecuniary aid to 
struggling genius and worth, do not do it by a last will and testament. The 
act is then shorn of half its grace and worth, for you were obliged to let 
go your hold on your money any way. You cannot take your gold with 
you when you pass beyond the gate. If you could, it might melt. You 
clung to it as long as 3^ou could, and death alone could relax your grasp. 
There is no great merit in that. Besides, the disposition by will gives op- 
portunity for misconstruction of your wishes. You have despised lawyers 
and grammar, and have drawn your own will. You have not used apt 
phrases in which to clothe your wishes. And so, litigating heirs and sharp 
lawyers hold a coroner^s inquest on your estate, and defaulting trustees 
dispose of the remains. Don't leave great wealth to your children. Nine 
times out of ten it is a curse to them. Give them ratber the legacy of a 
thorough education, of which no adversity can deprive them, and of a good 
name which is above all riches. Be your own executor now while you have 
health and wealth, and the mind is clear and strong. Execute yourself 
some grand design for the advancement of your race, your city, your coun- 
try. Thence will come the double satisfaction of benefit worthily bestow- 
ed and of witnessing the growth and enjoying the fruit of the good tree 
of your own planting. So shall you build for yourself a habitation in the 
love and esteem of your fellow men, a monument more enduring than 
marble; and attain to the immortality of fame that waits on noble deeds.'' 



Shakespeare in Germany*^ 



By Karl G. Rendtorff. 



At this time when all English speaking nations are striving to honor 
the memory of one of England's most illustrious sons the Germans, too, 
are testifying to the love with which they regard him and are gratefully 
acknowledging the debt they owe to his genius. Everywhere in Germany 
learned and literary societies are arranging Shakespeare celebrations, the 
German theatres are vying with one another in producing one or the other 
of Shakespeare's master plays or even whole cycles of them. In fact, the 
whole German nation is celebrating this day as though it were the centen- 
ary of one of its most beloved and most honored sons. 

And there is nothing strange or artificial about this. It is the genuine 
expression of national gratitude; it is giving honor where honor is due. 
To the mass of the German people Shakespeare is not a foreign idol to be 



Read before the Stanford Philological Association, April 20, 1916. 



